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Introduction 


i 

In Luke XV (11- 32J occurs fche parable of the Prodigal 
son. A father had two sons. The elder was hardworking 
and put the money given Jiiin by his father to good use. 
The younger left his home and wasted his share in riotous 
living. Reduced to poverty and utter misery, he returned 
home sorely penitent. The father forgave him and received 
him back with affection. This made the elder brother 
hut the father said to him, ‘ Son, thou art ever witli 
me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet tliat we 
should make merry and be glad : for thy brother was dead 
and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found ’k This 
story teaches us the virtue of true Christian forgiveness 
and charity to the penitent sinner. 

♦ 

The play, " The Return of the Prodigal,” is based on 
the foregoing parable. But the writer has given it a twist. 
It is the story of a young man who is a ne’er-do-well, one 
who comes to nought. The prodigal in the drama, Eustace, 

■ * r 

IS a type of the modern vagrant, whose life is a sad tale 
of wasted opportunities. He has none of the humility of 
the Prodigal son of the Bible. He is somewhat of a 
poseur. He cleverly outwits both his father and elder 
brother, which provides most of the comedy. 

In strong contrast to Eustace stands his elder brother 
Henry, a steady, sensible lad who knows his job and works 
his way to what is usually understood as success in life. 


Like his father iic is ambitions and pursues riches and 
position in society. Both father and son, however, can be 
unscrupulous in furtliering their own interest. And yet, 
such is the way of the world, they are respected members 
of society. 

Of the women characters, the most notable is Lady 
Faringfoi’d, a practical and worldly typo of woman. 
Like ^fr. and Mrs. Jackson and their son Henry, 
she is also a snob, equally unscrupulous, conscious 
of her superior position in society, and valuing her respect¬ 
ability and comfort in life, more than anything else, 

Stella, tlio daughter of Lady Faringford, can appreciate 
tlie higher things of life, but her will is weak, and she 
cannot rise superior to circumstances. Her proposed 
marriage to Henry is one of convenience. Wliother she 
likes it or not, she has to l)ow to tlio choice of her parents. 


Violet is a quiet girl. Her parents are preoccupied 
with their own attairs, and are indilTorent to her prospects 
in life. Her life knows not the warmth of youthful love. 
It is the empty life of the neglected daughter. 


The point of the play is brought out clo.irly in the 
following conversation : 

Henry. Well, you have succeeded, succeeded because 
you’ve neither honour nor conscience about you, 

* 

Eustace. No. I’vo succeeded because you're a snob, 
and tho Governor’s a snob, and that put you 
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both in iiiy power. I might have been as poor 

and as unscrupulous as you please without getting 

a half-penny out of either of you. Luckily the 

Oo\einors political aini)itions and your social 

ambitions gave me the pull over you, and I 
used it. 


At first glance one might think tliat the play is concer¬ 
ned with a heartless joke /’ practised on Samuel Jackson 
id Heniy Eustace in a most unfair manner, but on close 
examination it will be seen that they are no better tlian he. 
In tiding to rise in the world, which alone they value, tliev 


are not very scrupulous aliout the means they employ, and 

in the end we are left with the feeling that they get no 
niore than- they deserve. 


/ 


t 



CHARACTERS 


Samuel Jackson% oJ Jackson, Hariopp, and Jackson, clothe 
makers; a pompous man of jifly-five. 

Maria, his tvife, a fat, comfortable iroman of fifty-three. 

Henry, their eldest son, partner in the firm, thirty-one. 

Eustace, their second son, the iie'er-do-tvell, ttventy-nine 

Violet, their daughter, twenty-eight. ‘ ^ 

* * 

Sir John Paringford, Bart,, a local magnate, forty-eight.. 
Lady Paringford, his toife, forty-six. 

Stella Paringford, their daughter, nineteen. 

Dr. Glaisher, the local medical man, forty-four'. 

The Rev. Cyril Pratt, the Hector, sixty. * 

Mrs. Pratt, his tvife, fiUy-four. 

Baines, butler at the Jacksons*. 

Two Footmen 

The action of the play takes place at Chedleigh Court, the 
Jacksons* house in Gloucestershire. Chedleigh has long 

M ■ 

been famcyus for its cloth-mills. \ 





ACT ONE 


Scene . The Jticlcsons hemdsofne dTdivtttg 
room at Chedleigh, suggesting opulence rather 
than taste. T oo full of furniture and other knick- 
knacks. The room is lighted by electricity but 
only a few of the lights are turned on. 

When the curtain rises the stage is empty. 
The door opens. Enter Lady Faringford, her 
daughter Stella, Mrs. Pratt, Violet Jacksou^ and, 
after an interval, Mrs. Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson (without, in her loud cheery voice). 
You won t stay too long over your cigars will 

? (Entering and coming down) 
I always notice the gentlemen stay far too 
^^tig in the dining-room unless they are 
specially told not to. Now, Lady Faringford, 
where will you sit ? Try this sofa. 

Lady Faringford (sitting in comer of sofa 

furthest from fireplace). Th&nli you. 

Mrs. Jackson. That's right. Mrs. Pratt, where 
shall I put you ? Come here. (Drags up 
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armchair near Lady Faringford. Mrs. Pratt 
sits ) Are you all right, Stella ? 

Stella (who has taken place on settee). Quite, 
thanks, Mrs. Jackson. 


Violet. Where will you go. Mother ? 

% 

Mrs. Jackson. I am going to sit here. Wait 
till I turn on some more light. ( Goes to 
door and does so) That’s better ! 

(Mrs. Jackson takes seat by Lady Faringford. 
Violet sits by Stella atvd quietly begins to knit) 

Lady Faringord. I/do envy you 3^our electric 
light, Mrs. Jackson. Lamps are so trouble¬ 


some. 

Mrs. Jackson (comfortably). It is convenient, 
isn^t it ? 

Lady Faringford. How long have you had it ? 


Mrs. Jackson, Only about eighteen months. 

* ^ 
We had it brought here at the same .time 

that they were putting it in at the mill. 
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Mrs. Pratt. I saw it was aU on at the mill as 
we passed to night. 

(Stella rises and strolls about) 

Mrs. Jackson. Yes. They can work much 
later now it s been put in. That was Henry’s 
idea. It was almost impossible to work over-- 
time profitably before on account of the 
light. Now the mill often works night and 
day when there’s a pressure. 

Stella. Surely the workmen must sleep some¬ 
times ? 

Mrs. Jackson, They have different sets of 
workmen, I believe. But you must ask 
Henry, He knows all about it. 

Lady Faringford. Mr. Jackson seems pretty 
cheerful about his election prospects, 

Mrs. Jackson, Yes, I do hope he’ll get in, 

(^Stella at top table) 

Mrs. Pratt. It would certainly be most re¬ 
grettable if Mr, Ling were elected. He is a 
Dissenter. 


Lady Fanngford, I trust the Rector will not 


t 
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allow Mr. Ling to use the Parish Room for 
any of his meetings. 

r 

Mrs. Pratt. I*m afraid he will. He. says he 

can’t make distinctions between the two 
parties. 

Lady Faringford. Then he had better lend it 
to neither. For Mr. Jackson can easily 
hire some place for his meetings, which Mr. 
Ling cannot. It is such a comfort that all 
the rich people about here are Conservatives, 
It almost seems like a special Providence, 

Mrs. Jackson, I hope Sir John thinks my 
husband will get in ? 

Lady F'aringford. Oh, yes, I think so. It’s 
unfortunate that Mr. Ling is so popular. 
Only with quite vulgar people, no doubt, 
Nonconformists, but even they have votes 
unfortunately. Still, Mr. Jackson employs a 
large number of people, who will, of course, 
vote for him, or what is the use of being an 

employer ? And if he is sufficiently liberal 
with his subscriptions— 

' Mrs. Jackson I believe my husband subscribes 
to everything. 
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Lady Faringford. Then I’m sure he ’ll get in. 
It’s a pity he won’t have the Illington’s 
support, b}’ the way. {Enter servants carry¬ 
ing tray, with coffee, cream, and sugar.) 

They have a great deal of influence in their 
part of the country. ' 

Mrs. Pratt {horrified). Surely Sir James hasn’t 
turned Radical ? 

Lady Faringford. No, no. Not so bad as 
that ! But I hear the races have quite ruined 
him. Braden will be to let in the autumn. 

hirs. Jackson. Poor Sir James. He will feel 
parting with the place dreadfully. 

Lady Faringford. It’s his own fault. He ought 
never to have made that absurd marriage. 
Mary Illingtoii—you kno%v—hadn’t a six 
pence. They will never be able to pay their 
boy’s school bills at Eton. ■ 

Mrs. Jackson. Public schools are dreadfully ex- 

pensive, aren’t they ? I remember when 

Eustace, my second boy, was at Harrow— 

Henry was never at a public school—his bills 
were terribly high, 

i- 

Mrs. Pratt. I wonder, whom we shall have at 



Braden, I do hope they will be Church 
people. 

Lady Faringford. The county is changing 
sadly. The new people are usually quite 
dreadful. If this goes on there \vou*t be a 
single person fit to speak to within twenty 
miles. 

(Pause) 

Mrs, Jackson, Vi dear, won^t you play us some 
thing ? 

Violet. Very well, if yoti^d realty like it, 
(Violet puts a piece of music on piano and 
begins to play the second movement of 
Beethoven’s twenty-seventh sonata^ 

{Enter Baines) 
(She stops) 

Baines {going up to Mrs. Pratt), If you please, 

madam, Simmoiids is here asking if you could 
see him, 

i 

Mrs. Pratt. Simmouds ? Did he say bis busi* 
ness ? 

Baines (coughs discreetly). Something about 
Mrs. Simmonds, I think, madam. 
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Mrs. Pratt. Of course, I remember. I will come 
in a moment. {Rising) You’ll excuse me, 
■won’t you, dear Mrs. Jackson ? , It is Mrs. 
Simnionds. She’s had another baby. I 
shall probably have to run over to the Rec- 
tory for some things for her. 

Mrs. Jackson {rising at once). Oh, no, you 

must lit do that. I am sure we have every 

thing necessary here. And of course they will 

want some money. I had better come and 
see Simmonds with 3^ou, 

■■ 

Mrs. Pratt. But it is giving you so much trouble. 

Mrs. Jackson. Not in the least. It's no trouble. 

And I can t have you running away leaving 
us before the Rector has finished his cigar. 

Violet (rising). Can I do anything, mother ? 

Mrs. Jackson. No, dear. I can manage quite 

well. You stay here and entertain Lady 
Faringford and Stella. 

{Exeunt Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Pratt shoxvn out 
■ by Baines.) 

Violet (coming down stage). Poor Mrs. Sim- 


fflonds, I do hope the baby will be all fignt. 

Lady Faringford. I have no doubt it will. But 
you were going to play to uSi dear. 

{Violet goes to piano again and begins to 
play. After a few moments Lady Faringford 
beckons to Stella, who rises and sits by her 
mother. Lady Faringford begins to talk 
under cover of the mn&ic). 

Lady Faringford. By the way, Stella, how are 
things going between you and Henry ? 

* 

Stella [who has been absorbed in the tHnstdi 
turns to Lady Faringford quickly). What 
do you mean, Mother ? 

Lady Faringford. Has he asked yon to marry 
him yet ? 

Stella. No. 

Lady Faringford. Strange! I thought he would 
have done so before now. 

Stella. Mother 1 

Lady Faringford. He is going to, I suppo®® ^ 
Stella. I don’t know. 
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Lady Faringford. Nonsense, child. Of course 
you do. He will certainly propose. And 
when he does you will accept him. 

Stella (thoughtfully). I’m not sure. 

Lady Faringford. Not sure ? Why not ? You 
like him, don’t you ? 

Stella. Oh, yes ! I like him. 

Lady Faringford. Then of course you will 

accept him. When a man proposes to a girl 

and she likes him, and he is well off and 

otherwise eligible, she should always accept 
him, ^ 

Stella (hesitates). I don’t love him, Mother. 

Lady Faringford. My dear, you must not ex¬ 
pect impossibilities. Love matches aren’t 
very common among people of our class. 

. ^ means always successful 

either. Quite the contrary. If you marry a 

man you like you may come to love him—in 
time. But if you marry a man you love you 
may easily come to loathe him. 


{Pause) 
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Stella (sighs). Well, I suppose I shall have to 
marry him in the end. 

Lady Faringford. Of course you will. And I’m 
sure you might do a great deal worse. The 
Jacksons are really very well off. And Henry 
is the only son. 

Stella. No, Mother. There’s Eustace. 

■ 

* ^ ^ 

Lady Faringford. I don’t count Eustace. He 

went away years ago—to one of the Colonies, 
I believe—and doubtless came to a bad end. 
Probably he is dead by now. 

Stella. Mother ! How can you say such terri¬ 
ble things ! 

■* 

w 

Lady Faringford. Nonsense. Of course he is 

* . 

dead. Really, what a noise our good Violet 
is making “If he were’nt dead one would 
have heard something of him. 

% 

Stella. But if he is abroad— 

Lady Faringford. Then he would write—for 
money. You don’t remember him, do you ? 

Stella. Hardly at all, I’ve seen him, of course. 
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Lady Fariiigford. Ah ! He was a handsome 
fellow. Clever too. But a thorough detri¬ 
mental. No, my dear, you can’t do better 
than accept Henry. He’ll be quite a rich 
ulaii some day, and he’s really v'ery fairly 
presentable. And his father will get into 
Parliament. Not that that means any thing, 
nowadays. {Door opens. Men's voices'with- 

Old) Here he .is. . 


[Enter Sir John Faringford, a little bald, the 
. a httle grey, VLt. ]3.c^son, very portly 

and pompous, and Henry, his son.) 


Mr. Jackson. Hullo, all alone. Lady Faringford? 

What’s become of Maria— and Mrs. Pratt ? 

\ . 

Violet {rising from piano). Simmonds came to 

ask if he could see Mrs. Pratt. Mrs. Simmonds 

is ill. Mother and Mrs. Pratt are putting, 

some things together for him to take to 
ner. 

t 

Lady Faringford. Your daughter has been en¬ 
tertaining us with her-charming music while 
Mrs* Jackson was away. . . 

(Lady Faringford goes up- stage, sits and 
begtns to talk to Mr. Jackson. .The Rector 
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talk& to Violet on sofa with Sir John. Henry 
covics down and sits by Stella.) 

Henry. I hope you haven’t been dull, Miss 
Faringford, while my mother has been out 

of the room. 

Stella. Not at all. Vi has been playing to us. 

Henr3\ You are fond of music, aren’t you ? 

Stella. Yes. It’s curious. When I was a child 
they made me learn of course, but I didn t 
care a bit about it. 

Henry. Why didn’t you take it up again ? 

Stella. I do try sometimes. 

Henry. You should persevere. 

Stella. I know. But I don’t. I suppose I am 
lazy. But that’s like me. I want to do things. 
I see I ought to do them. But somehow 

they don’t get done. 

* 

Henry. If I want a thing I take the necessary 
steps to get it. That’s what “ wanting” means 
with me. 
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Stella, Most people wouldfe’t sa}^ that. 

Henry. That s because most people don’t know 
what the}^ want. 

Stella. Most people don’t aim at all. They 
simply take what comes. 

Henry. Surely you don’t do that ? 

Stella. I believe I do. {Laughing) You see 
there s really not room for moie than one 
will in any family. In our family it’s 
Mamma s. Mamma always kncvvs what she 
wants like you. The worst of it is she 
doesn t know always what W6 uaut. 

Henry. I see. What happens tlen ? 

Stella. Oh, Mamma wins. We struggle a little 
sometimes, Papa and I. But she gets her 
way in the end. 

^aus^ 

Henry. Miss Faringford, there’s something I 

want to say to you. 

» 

Stella. That sounds very serious. 

Henry. It is serious to me. It’s something I’ve 
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wanted to tell you fOT a long time, 

StellV {rising nervously) > Well don’t tell it me 
toy light. Later on perhaps. 

(l)mr opens—enter Mrs. Jackson, and Mrs, 
Pratt a little later) 

Henry \^ising also). When may I tell it to 
you ?\ 

Stella. I aon’t know. Some time perhaps. But 
not now 

Mrs. JacksoV Lady Faringford, what will you 
think of une for leaving you so long ? But 
the hous^eeper was out. Mrs. Simmonds 
has anoth^ baby, Samuel. 

Mr. Jackson. \l hope yon sent whatever was 

necessary, ^aria ? 

1 

Mrs. Pratt. Far more. I really had to interfere 
to prevent Mis. Jackson from emptying her 
store cupboard. 

The Rector. Well, well, I dare say, poor Mrs. 
Simmonds will find a use for every thing, 

Mr. Jackson, No doubt. ’And besides, with an 
election in prospect— 
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Sir John. Exactl3^ It can do no harm. 

Mr. Jackson. By the way, Sir John, as chair¬ 
man of my election committee, I want your 
advice. The Independent Order of Good 
Templars wrote to me ten days ago asking 
for a subscription. So I sent five guineas. 

Sir John. Quite right. Their vote must be 
reckoned with. 

Mr. Jackson. Just so. But the Good Templars 
published the fact. 

Sir John. Well, that’s what you wanted, wasn’t 
it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Ye-es. No doubt. But I forgot 

that the Licensed Victuallers Association 

would be sure to write to me for an explana¬ 
tion. 

John. I see. Did they ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, 

Sir John, Ah ! What did you do ? 

Mr. Jackson. I was in some doubt. But the 
Licensed Victuallers had a benevolent fund. 
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So I sent ten guineas to that* That seemed 
the best way out of the difficulty* 

Sir John. Much the best, much the best. 


Mr. Jackson {detaining hint). But that s not 
the end of the matter. For now the Good 
Templars have written to ask if I uni pre¬ 
pared to support any legislation designed to 
combat the drink evil. And Licensed Victu¬ 
allers want to know if I will oppose any Bill 
wbich aims at the reduction of the sale of 

intoxicating liquors. 

Sir John. Hum ! They rather had you there 1 


Mr. Jackson. Yes.However, I’ve written to 

the Licensed Victuallars to say that I’m 
not in favour of unduly restricting the sale of 
liquor in the interests of temperance propa¬ 
ganda. And I’ve told the Good Templars 
that I am quite in favour of temperance pro¬ 
paganda if it does not unduly restrict the sale 
of liquor. I think that meets the case. 


Sir John. I see. Running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds in fact ? ^uite right. 
And now we really must be saying good 
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night, (to Lady Fariiigforcl) Come, my dear, 
it’s time we were going. 

Lad}^ Faringford. Good night, Mrs. Jackson. 
Such a pleasant evening. Come, Stella. 

(General Adieiix. The Faringfords and Stella 
^0 out escorted by Henr}^ and Jackson) 

1. V 

Mrs. Pratt. I think we ought to be going too. 

Mrs. Jackson. No No. You mustn’t run away 
like that. {Re-enter Henry and Mr. Jackson) 
What sort of a night is it, Samuel ? Has 
it stopped raining ? 

(Henry goes to Violet) 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, it’s not raining now. But 
it is very dark. The moon’s full, too. But 
there is too much cloud about. 

(^Sudden noise of footsteps outside. Then 
.. door opens and enter Baines, rather flurried) 

Well, what is it, Baines ? 

Mr. Baines. If you please, sir, It’s Mr. Eustace. 

‘ He was lying just by the front door. 
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Mr. Jackson. Mr* Eustace ? 

Mrs. Jackson {jumping up)- Eustace ! 

Baines. Yes, Sir. Yes, Madam. Thomas saw 
him just as he was coming in after shutting 
the front gate. He’s fainted, sir. 

Mrs.. Jackson. I must go to him. 

4 

Mr. Jackson. No. Not you, Maria. 111 go. 

Baines. I think they’re bringing him in here, 
sir. 

\ 

{The door ope^ts) 

(Enter the two footmen, carrying a draggled 
and dishevelled body) 


Mrs, Jackson, 
dear boy! 


Oh, my poor 



bo 3 ^! My 
{Rushes to him) 


Violet. Wait a minute. Put him here. 

Mrs, Jackson. Oh, he’s dead ! He’s dead ! I 
know he’s dead. 


Violet (immediately). Hush, Mother, 
brandvj quick, Baiues. Aud some cold 
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I think he’s 01113 ? fainted. 

{Puts cushion under his head and opens shirt 
at neck) 


The Rector. Poor fellow, 

J^ck-son! Your Sofal 
^t Will be utterly ruined. 


Mr. Jackson {bendingover him). Oh, I wish they’d 

be quick with the brandy. Henry, go at once 
for Dr, Glaisher, 


The Rector. Let me go. We pass his house 
anyway. And we mustn’t stay any longer. 

We should be only i„ the way here. Come 
niy dear. ’ 

{Exeunt Mr. and Mr.s. Pratt and Baines) 

(Meantime Mrs. Jackson has been trying to 

force some brandy between clenched teeth of 
the patient) 

Violet. Your handkerchief, Henry. Quick ! 

• handkerchief in jug of water 

and ties it round patient's forehead) 

Mrs. Jackson. He doesn’t stir. 
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( 


Mr. Jackson. I can feel his heart beating a little, 
I think. But I’m not sure 

Mrs, Jackson {lamentably). Oh, will be never 
come round ! I xvish Dr. Glaisher would 
come. If he were to die ! 

Violet {sootkbi^ her). Hush, Mother ! He’s 
only fainted. 

I 

Mrs. Jackson, Isn’t there anything else we 
could do ? My salts ! 


Violet. I’ll get them, mother. 
{from without) Father ! 


Mr. Jackson. Yes, yes. What is it ? 


Violet, Have you 3"our ke^^s ? Mother may 


have left her salts on yourliesk in the lib- 

^ I 


rarv and it’s locked. 







Mr. Jackson. Tck ! Here they are, (Violet 
ing) I’d better come, or you’ll disturb all my 
papers. 

{Exeunt Mr. Jackson and Violet) 


The stage is empty of all save Eustace, wJio 
raises himself catUiouslyy looks roundy takes 
off head bandagesy glances at a . bookr 


4 ^ 
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" Hester's Escape ”, and hurriedly slips into 

sofa again as Mr. Jackson re-enters with 

a^nry) 

^Irs. Jackson. The salts are not in the library. 
Where can I have put them. 

{Enter Violet with salts, followed by Mr. 
Jackson after a short interval) 

Thanks dear. Where were they ? 

'Violet. Ill the dinin,s: room, on the writing 
table. 

Mrs. Jackson. Oh yes, I remember. 

Henry {seeing his mother holding salts to 

patient's nose). My dear mother, there is no 

use holding these salts to his nose unless yon 
lake the stopper out, 

(Mrs. Jackson fumbles with .stopper) 

Jackson He’s coming round. Try him 
with a little brandy. 

(Mrs. Jackson puts down salts and puts some 
brandy into patient's mouth ., He makes an 
elaborate business of looking round) 

Eustace. Is that you. Mother ? 
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Mrs. Jackson. Yes, dear, 3 'es. 

_ * 

Kiistace. Where am I ? 

Mrs. Jackson. At home, dear. Your own home^ 
Oh, he*s not dead! He's not dead ! 


{Embraces him^ sobbing 


ACT TWO 

SCEN'R: The break/ashrooin a/ /Ae Jacksons’. 
When ^the curtain rises, Mr. Jackson, Henry 
and Violet at breakfast. Henry is reading a 
newspaper, Violet is reading letters. 

Henry {handing cup). More Coffee, please, 

Violet. {To Mr. Jackson) Wenhams have 
failed, Father. 

we expected, isn't 

It ? 

\es. Forty thotisaud they say here. 
“Ir. Jackson. They’ve been shaky for some 

time. {Enter Mrs. Jackson) Well, how is 
he ? 

Mrs. Jackson. Much better. 

Mr. Jackson. Did he eat any breakfast ? 

Mrs. Jackson. He hasn’t had any yet. At 

least, only a cup of tea. He says he’d rather 
come down. 


23 
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Violet. Didn’t Dr. Glaisher say he was to stay 
ill bed ? 

Mrs. Jackson. Yes. But if he wants to come 
down I doti^t think it can do any harm. 

Mr. Jackson. What time is Glaisher coming ? 
Violet. Half-past ten. 

Henrv* Has Kustace explained how he caiiie 

^ 

to be lying in the drive in that state ? Last 
night we could get nothing out of him. 

Mrs. Jackson. No wonder. He was dazed, 
poor boy. He had walked all the way fioni 
London and had had nothing to eat. 

Henry, How was it he was in London ? He 
was sent to Australia. 

Mrs. Jackson. He had been in Australia. He 
worked his passage home. 

Mr. Jackson. His nione}^ is all gone, I sup' 
pose—the thousand pounds I gave him r 

Mrs. Jackson, I don't know, SamneL 
Mr. Jackson. Humph ! {Pause) 


Henry. I .suppose we’d better make inquiries 
about Wenbams, Father. It might be wortli 
our while to buy the mill if it goes cheap. 
1 hen we could run it and ours together. 

Mr. Jack.son. Just so. Will you see to tliat ? 

(Henr}^ nods) 

Henry. Very tiresome Eustace turning up in 

that disreputable condition last night. What 
will Stella think ? 

{Panse) 

Mrs. Jackson. By the way, Henry, did yon say 
anytl'.ing to Stella last night ? 

Henry {hesitates). No. 

Mr. Jackson. I thought j’ou were going to. 
Henry. I was. In fact I did begin. 

Mr Jack.son. Don't put it off too long. There 
lua}' be an election any da}' now, and the 
Fanngford influence means a great deal. 

Henry., Very well. Father. . 

Mr. Jackson. Of course Faringford is as poor 
3-s Job. The Estate’s mortagaged up to the 
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hilt. Stella won’t have a sixpence Still 
they are good people, position in the connty 
and all that. And yon will have money for 

both. 

Henry* Yes Bspeclally if we get hold of 
Weiihanis’ mill. We’d put in turbines as we 
did herej and double our output. 

(Mr. Jackson and Henr}^ proceed to the mill) 

Mrs Jackson {Going to bacon dish and lifting 
cover). We must order some inoi'e bacon. Or 
do you think Enstace had better have an 

egg ? 

Violet Shall I go np and ask him ? 

MrSi Jackson. Do, dear* 

{Exit Violet. Mrs. Jackson clears a place for 
Enstace) 

Baines (announcing). Dr. Glaisher. 

% 

{Enter Dr. Glaisher) 

Mrs. Jackson. Oh doctor ! Good morning. (To 
Baines) Tell Mr. Eustace Dr. Glaisher is 
here. {Exit Baines) 

Dr. Glaisher (brisk aiid professional). Well, 
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how does he seem ? 

Jackson, Quite well, I think. 

Dr. Glaisher. Shall I go up to him ? 

Mrs. Jackson. He is coming down for breakfast. 

Di. Grlaisher. Is he ? That looks satisfactory. 
His condition last night gav’’e cause for con^ 
siderable anxiet\\ If I had not fortunatelv 
been sent for at once and applied the neces¬ 
sary remedies there was distinct danger of 
collapse, Um ! 

Mrs. Jackson Oh, doctor ! 

# 

{Enterfresh and genial, in Henry’s 
clothes,) 

Dr. Glaisher. Ah, here he is! 

Eustace Good morning, Mother. Hullo, 
Doctor. 

f^ls-islier {shciktttg hcmds'). How are we 
this morning ? 

Eustace. Getting on all right, I think. A bit 
limp and washed out, perhaps. 
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Dr. Glaislier. Just so* The temperature normal. 
No fever. {Touches forehead) That’s right. 
Pulse ? {feels it) A little irregular, perhaps. 
Excitement due to overfatigue. Now let 
me see 3^our tongue. Just as I should have 
expected, Mrs. Jackson. The .system wants 
tone a little, wants tone. 

I 

Eustace. I see, I’m to take it easy, in fact, 
for a bit, eh ? 

Dr. Glaislier. Just so. 

Eustace. I say what clever beggars you doctors 
are. You feel a fellow’s pulse and look at his 
tongue and you know all about him at once. 
Don’t 3^011 ? 

Dr. Glai.sher. Not all, perhaps. But there are 
symptoms which the professional man can 

interpret.... 

Eustace {interrupting)* Quite extra-ordinar3^ 

I sa3^ what do 3^011 think of these clothes ? 
Not bad, are they ? The3^ are Heniy’s, 

Mrs. Jackson. How naughty of you, Eustace! 
I*m sure Henr}" won’t like it. 

Eustace. Of course he won’t, Mother dear. But 
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I must wear somethiii^, \'ou know. I say 
I’d better ring for breakfast. . {Does so) 

Mrs. Jackson. I sent Vi up to ask whether 3*011’d 
like bacon or eggs. 

Eustace. \es, Violet* asked. I said bacon 
and eggs. 

{Enter VioletJ 

Dr. Glaisher. Well, I must be off to my other 
patients. Good bye, Mrs. Jackson. He is 
going on well. The system wants tone, 
decidedly wants tone. I’ll send him up a 
mixture to take. ' He has evidently been 
through some strain lately. You can’t deceive 
a doctor ! {Man brings in breakfast) 

Mrs. Jackson {anxiously). But you don’t think 
there’s anything serious the matter ? 

Dr. Glaisher. No ! no ! Let us hope not. Well, 

good morning. {To Eustace) Remember, 

quiet, perfectly quiet. I’ll look in again to¬ 
morrow morning. 

Eustace. Good-bye ! {Exit Dr. Glaisher) 

Mother, I think I must become a doctor. It’s 
the onl}^ profession which seems to require 
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no knowledge whatever, and it’s the sort of 

thing I should do rather well. 

{Begitts.his breakfast) 

{Exit servant) 

rs. Jackson. I dare sa^y, iiiy dear. You must 
speak to your father abovit it. And now you 
must tell us all about yourself. Why have 
you never written ? 

Eustace. No news is good news. I bet the 
Governor thought that—and Heiir^". 

Mrs, Jackson. No, no, dear. Your father was 
quite anxious. 

Eustace. Then why should he have packed me 
off to Australia ? I have not been very pros¬ 
perous these five years, 

Mrs. Jackson. What become of your monej^ 
dear ? 

Eustace. I lost it. 

Mrs. Jackson. Lost it ? 

Eustace. Part of it went in a sheep-farm, the 
sheep died. The other part I put in a gold, 
mine, there was no gold in it. I was in the 
Mounted Police for a time, but jt didn’t lead 
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to anything. I have been in a bank in 
Hongkong. I have driven a cable-car in 
San Franscisco, Pve been a steward in a 
Liner, I’ve been an actor, and I’ve been a 
journalist. I’ve tried nu' hand at most 
things. In fact, at one time I played in an 
orchestra. Finally I came home. That was 
when my experience as a steward came in. 
I worked my passage as one^if you can call 
it work ! I was sick all the time. 

Airs. Jackson. How dreadful ! 

PvUstace. Since then I hav^e been in London 

picking up a living one way or another. At 

least, when I found myself at the end of my 

tether, I started to walk here. And here I 
am. 

Mrs. Jackson. My dear boy ! you must have 
found it terribly muddy ? 

Eustace. I did. But life always is rather 
muddy. Isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Jackson. But weren’t 3^011 very tired ?‘ 

Eustace. I was tired, of course. Give me some 
more cofifee, Vi. {She does so). Well, how have 
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you all been at home ? How’s the Governor ? 

Mrs. Jackson. He has been very well on the 
whole. His lumbago was rather troublesome 

« 

at the end of last year. 

Eustace. Does he stick to business as close as 
ever ? 

Mrs. Jackson. Not quite, 3^011 see. Henry*s a 
partner now, and he takes a good deal of 
work off your father*s shoulders. Henry is 
an excellent man of business. (Eustace nods) 
Your father is a magistrate and has been on 
the Count}’' Council for the last three 3^ears. 
And now he is standing for Parliament. 

Eustace. The fami^^'s looking up. The busi¬ 
ness is flourishing, then ? 

* * 

Mrs. Jackson. Oh, yes. They’ve put in all new 
machiner}^ in the last three 3^ears. Now 
they can turn out a cheaper cloth than any 
of the mills round here. 

Eustace. Cheaper ? The Governor used to des¬ 
pise cheap cioth. 


Mrs. Jackson. Yes, but Henr3" said it was no 
use making aii}^ good cloth that would last 
a lifetime. Now^ the^' don’t make any good 
cloth at all, and vour father has trebled his 
income, 

Eustace, Bravo, Henry, 

Mrs. Jackson (Rises). And now I really must 

go down to the village and do my shop- 

* • _ 

puig. Remember, dear, Dr. Glaisher said 

you were to keep quite quiet, 

Eustace, All right, mother, 

(Exeunt Mrs, Jackson and Violet) 

{Enter Baines) 

You can clear away, Baines, 

Baines, Narrow escape you had last night, sir. 

Thomas had just shut the gate after the 
carriage drove away. It, was within a foot 
of your head. 

Eustace, Quite so, whose carriage was it ? 
Baines, Sir John Faringford's, sir. 
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Eustace. Sir John often dines here now a 
days. 

Baines. Yes, sir. And Lady Faringford, and 
Miss Stella. 

t 

Eustace. Miss Stella ? 

•- 

Baines. Their daughter, sir. 

A * 

' * t 

. . , fi 

m W * ^ ^ 

Eustace. So my ' father’ is standing for Parlia¬ 
ment, is he ? 

* A 

Baines. Yes, sir. 

Eustace. Will he get in ? 

Baines. It’s thought so, sir. 

' * . ■ 

V 

Eustace. By the way which side is he on ? 
Liberal or Conservative ? 

Baiues. Conservative of course^ sir. All people 
round here are Conservative. All the gentry, 

that is. 

f * ¥ 

9 

Eustace. More respectable, eh, Baiues ? 

Baines. Yes, sir. (Exit Baines) 

4 . *’ 

{Re-enter Baines after some time*) 
Eustacp. What is it, Baines ?• , ' • • 
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Baines. If you please, sir, Mi.ss Fariiigford has 

called far a book Miss Violet .promised to 
lend her. 

i , 

Eustace Rafter a pause). Have you found it ? 

' .r 

Baines. No, sir. 


•Eustace (goes out). Come in Miss Fariugford. 
• What was the book like ? 


Stella. Just an ordinary looking novel. With 
a bright red cover^. ^ Called Hester's Escape. 

Eustace. Hester's Escape. I seem to remem¬ 
ber the name. You’d better wait till Vi 
comes in. She will know where it is. 

t * 

Stella (sitting. Are you sure ? 


% ^ 

Eustace. Quite! You 
. room, will you ?. 


won t mind an untidy 


(Exit Baines) 


Stella. I wonder you are down here at all. 
Eustace. Oh, I’m all right. 

Stella. Are you sure you ought, to talk ? 


X 
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Eustace. There is really nothing the matter 
with me. 

Stella, That*s not what Mrs. Pratt told me. 

Eustace. Ah, yes. She was present of course 
when I made my dramatic entry. 

Stella. You frightened every one terribly. 
Mrs. Pratt thought you were going to die. 

Eustace. Yes. She ought to be very much 
obliged to me for this thrilling experience, 

Stella. How can you joke about it 1 . (After 
interval) I think I’m getting late. 

Eustace, Violet should be here directly now. 
Sit down agUin. 

[Enter Baines annomicing Lady Faringford) 

Lady Faringford [ignoring Stella). Mr. Eustace 
Jackson, is it not ? How do you do ? You 
hardly appear as ill as I expected. 

Eustace. Very kind of you, Lady Faringford.. 

Lady Faringford (severely). What are you doing 
here, Stella ? 
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Eustaae. Miss Faringford called for a book my 

sister lent her last night, Hester's Escape. 

I persuaded her to come in and sit down till 
Violet returned; 

Lady Faringford. I don't think we can wait. 

Eustace. But Miss Faringford’s book. {To 

Stella) A bright red cover. I think yon 
said. I’ll go and get it.- 

^ , (Exit) 

Eady Faringford. Really, Stella, I don’t like 

3^our paying morning calls upon young men 
without a chaperon, 

* 

Stella. Mamma, I came to call for a book 

which Vi promised to lend me. Vi was out 

and Mr. Jackson very kindly asked me to 

come in and wait. What harm is there in 
that ? 

Lady Faringford. There is every harm. Under¬ 
stand, please, that Mr. Eustace Jackson is 
Mot a suitable acquaintace for you. 

Stella. He is Henry’s brother. You have no 
objection to my knowing Henry. 


1 
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tady Kariiigford. That is quite different, peiiry 
has a large income and excellent prospects. 
He is a man whom any young girl may be 
allowed to know. Eustac^, is a mere ne’er- 
do-well. 

* ♦ 

- * > . 

Stella. Am I never to speak to an3’'one who 

I 

isn't rich ? The Dn Cranes aren't rich. Yet 

i 

we know them. We aren’t rich ourselves if 

A 

it comes to that. 

Lad}^ Faringford. That has nothing to do with 
it. The Du Cranes are gentle people. The 

< . * Jacksons are tradesmen. 

\ 

Stella, I think people make far too much 

fuss about being ‘gentle people’. 

. - * 

.Lady Faringford, Because we have ever5'thing 
to lose if we do not do so. We are bom into 
this world with what is called position. Ow¬ 
ing to that position we are received everj^- 
- ‘Where, flattered, made much of. Though we 


are poor, rich people are eager to invite us to 
their houses and' marry our daughters. So 
much the better for us. But if we began tell- 
itlg people that position was all moonshine, 
faniilj' an antiquated superstition, duchesses 
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far less like -ladies than their maids, the 
world would ultimately discover that what 
we were sa 3 diig was perfectly true. Where¬ 
upon we should lose the very comfortable 
niche in the social s^’steni which we at pre¬ 
sent enjoy and—who knows ?—might actual¬ 
ly be reduced in the end to doing something 
useful for our living like other people. No', 
no, my dear, rank and birth and the peerage 
may be all nonsense, but it isn’t our business 

V 

to say so. Leave that to vulgar people who 
have something ’ to gain by it. Noblesse 
oblige ! 

^ {Enter Bustace with the book\ 
Eustace. Here is the book, Miss Fariugford. 

f 

Stella, Thank you so much, 

I 

Lady Fariugford {rising icily). Good-b3^e, Mr. 
Jackson. 

■ ■ 4' 

Stella, Good-b3’e. Give my love to Violet. 

I* 

{Exeunt Lady Fariugford and Stella. 

r': ' ; ■ 

% n * ^ 

Enter Henr 39 
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Eustace. Hullo, Henrj'. Where did you spring 
from ? 

Henry. From the mill. I came by a short cut 
across the lawn. 

Eustace. One of your improvements, eh ? 

I 

Henry. Yes, Tm not an idler, 

Eustace. And / am, 3'^on mean ? 

Henr}'' (shrui^s), I didn’t sa\' so. 

Eustace, You wanted to spare mj' feelings, 011 

doubt. Ver}' thoughtful of von. 

* 

(A pause) 

I 

Hen^5^ Is your mother in ? 

Eustace. I believe not, Bv the wav Bve been 

mt 

, borrowing some of vour clothes. I liad to 
entertain visitors on behalf of the family. 

Henry. Indeed, who was that ? 

Eustace. Miss Faringford. 

Henry, Stella. 

Eustace, Yes. She called for a book Vi had Ian 
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her, Hester's Escape. 

Henry. I may tell you I intend to marry 
Stella Fariiigford. 

Eustace. I wouldn’t be too sure. Perhaps she 
won’t have vou. 

Henry {rising after silence). Oh, by the way, 

how are 3^011? ' 

Eustace. I’m all right, thanks. 

Henry {trrttably). How on earth did you come 
to be lying in the drive in that way last 

night ? 

Eustace. Exhaustion, my dear chap. 

Henry. How did you manage to get here ? 
You were supposed to be in Australia. 

Eustace {beginning to laugh). I’ll tell you, 
Only you must promise not to give me 
away. I was awfully hard up. I thought of 
writing to the Governor. But that would 
have been no good. He’d liave sent me 
some good advice, and the Mater would have 
sent a fiver. At last I thought of a dramatic 
coup. The Prodigal’s Return. A father 
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softened^ a mother in tears. The virtuous 

er scowling. So I came here, 
back to the old home. At the front door, I 
lay down in an elaborate faint. Fortunately 
the moon came out. It was Baines who re¬ 
cognised me in a moment. The servants 
were S3’mpathetic ! I was borne into the 
drawing room. The wandering sheep re¬ 
turned to the fold, the exile home again. 
Tableau ! most pathetic ! 

Henry (disgusted). And so you walked all the 
wa}" from London to Chedleigh in order to 
pla^^ off a heartless practical joke. 

Kustace. Walked ? Nonsense. I came b}' 
train. 

Henry. But 3^011 told Vi you walked, 

Eustace, I said I started to walk. I only got 
as far as the station. 

Hem*}' {ungrily). It was unpardonable. The 
Mater was awful^^ upset. So was the 
Governor. 

Eustace. That was the idea. There is nothing 
like a sudden shock to bring out an3'one*s 




real feelings. 

f Eustace goes tip to window) 

Henr3^ It was extremely undignified and quite 
nnnecessar}^ If you had sinipl^^ come up to 
the front door, and rung the bell, you would 
have been received just as readily. 

Eustace. I doubt it. (^Henr}^ moves to left) In 
fact, I doubt if I should have been received 
at all. I might possibly have been given a 
a bed for the night, but onl}^ on the distinct 
understanding that I left early the next 
morning. Whereas now nobody talks of 
going. A poor invalid. In the doctor’s 
hands ! Perfect quiet essential. No, My 
plan was best. . ^ 

j 

(Henr}^ moves up to Eustace and past him 
down to fire^. 

Henry. Wh}^ didn’t that • fool Glaisher see 
through 3’ou ? 

Eustace. Doctors never see through their pa- 
•tients. It’s not what they are paid, for. And 
it’s contrary to professional etiquette. (Henr3^ 

^ w * 

makes exclamation of disgust) Besides, 

r F* " 

' Glaisher’s an ass, I am glad to sa3^ 


m W K 
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Henry {fuming), It would serve yon right if I 
told the Governor the whole story. 

Eustace. But you won’t. It wouldn’t be cricket. 
Besides, I only told 3^011 on condition you 
kept it to 3^ourself. 

Henry {exasperated). So I’m to be made a part¬ 
ner in your fraud. The thing’s a swindle, 
and I’ve got to take a share in it. 

Eustace. Swindle ? Not a bit. (S/7s) You have 
lent a hand, without intending it, to reunit¬ 
ing a happy family circle. Smoothed the wa^^ 
for the Prodigal’s retitrn. A verv beautiful 
trait in your character. 

Henry igrumpy). What I don’t understand is 
why you told me all this. 

Eustace. The fact is I was prett}^ sure j^ou’d 
find me out. So I thought I’d let you into 
the secret from the start, jiist to keep your 
mouth shut. 

Henry {exclamation of impatience). And what 
are you going to do now j^ou are at home, 

Eustace. Do, my dear chap ? Wh)% nothing ? 
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ACT THREE 

Scene: The lawn at ChedUigh Court. Ten 

days have passed since Act II. 

When the curtain rises, Eustace is found 

swinging in a hammock. Henry is seated in a 

• chair, reading a newspaper. Both are drinking 
coffee. 

Eustace. Not bad coffee, this. Anything excit¬ 
ing in the paper ? 

«( 

Henry. No. 

Eusta.ce. Whereas the Governor ? 

Henry. He’s lunching with Wilmingtons’ with 
the Mater, 

Eustace, Will he win the election ? 

Henry. Faringford thinks so. But it’ll be a 
close thing. 

Eustace. Cost him a good deal, I suppose ? 

X 

Henry. Pretty well. 

Eustace, Bread and circuses. That’s the Tory, 
prescription, isn’t it ? 
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Henry. I dare a.y, 

f 

Servant {ushering Dr. Glaisher). Dr. Glaisher to 
see you, sir. 

I 

Eustace. How do you do, Doctor, rm follow¬ 
ing your prescription. Rest! Rest! There’s 
nothing like it. 

Dr. Glaisher. Just so. I really came for 3-our 
father’s committee at four. I thoiight I woxild 
like to look at my patient. Well, and how are 
we today ? < 

(Henry watching with rage to Eustace s delight.) 

Eustace. Going on all right, thanks. Still a 
little limp perhaps. 

Dr. Glaisher. Just so. The temperature normal ? 
No fever ? That’s right. {Feels pulse) 

Pulse ? (Pause) Quite regular. Now the 
tongue. (To Henry) As I should have expect¬ 
ed. Appetite still good ? Taking 3^our 

glass of port at eleven ? Just so, oh, you’ll 
soon be all right. 

Eustace, Thanks to you, doctor. 

■ m t m. • . % 
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Dr. Glaisher. Not at all. Not at all. System 

wants tone a little, wants tone. Til send a 
little more of that mixture. 

Eustace. And you’ll look in again some time. 

Dr. Glaisher. Certainly, if you wish it. Now I 

must be off to see a couple of patients near 
here before I get back. Good-bye. 

r * 

{Exit) 

. Henry (sawge/y). .(^ss! 

Eustace. My dear chap ! 

Henry. Old Glaisher is a perfect noodle. 

f 

Eustace. Glaisher doesn't know any thing, of 
course, but his manner is magnificently 
impressive. After he has talked to me for 
five minutes, I almost begin to wonder 
whether I’m not really ill after all, 

Henry. You re perfectly well. Any fool, can 
see that, and old Glaisher still goes oh with 
-his mixture,-and you encourage him. How 
many visits has he.paid you .?. . : , 

Eustace; - Seven or eight. , 


* 
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Henry. And every one of them completely un¬ 
necessary. 

Eustace. Completely unnecessary for me, but\ 
very useful to old Glaisher, considering they 
mean half a guinea apiece to him. 

Henry. Which the Governor pays. 

Eustace. That’s why I do it. Soniebod\" must 
keep old Glaisher going. Here’s the Gover- 
ner with piles of money to throw on Parlia¬ 
mentary elections. Why shouldn’t I divert 
some of it to old Glaisher ? 

Henry. You’re awfully generous with other 
people’s money. 

Eustace. Whose money are you generous with ? 
(Henry snorts with disapproval. Enter Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson) 

Morning, Father. 

Mr. Jackson. Good-morning. 

Eustace. Morning, Mummy. Glaisher came 
and had a look at me. 

Mrs. Jackson. What did he say, dear ? 


i 
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Eustace. Said I was getting on all right. He 
is coming again in a day or two. 

Jackson. When does he think you’ll be 
well enough to get to work again ? 

Eustace. I didn’t ask liini. 

Mrs Jackson. Oh, Samuel, it’s too soon to 

think of that yet ! Wait till Dr. Glaisher 
has stopped his visits. {Snort from Henry) 

Eustace. My dear Henry, what extraordinary 

noises you make. It’s a terrible habit. Whv 
not consult Dr. Glaisher ? ^ 

Mr. Jackson (to his wife). As you please, dear. 
Still I should like to know what Eustace 
intends to do when he is well enough. I’m 
bound to say he is perfectly well ? 

Eustace. Appearances are so deceptive Father. 

Mrs. Jackson. Perhaps you’ll be good enough 
to tell me what your plans are. 

Eustace. I haven’t an3' plans, Father. 

J^^hsou. Do you seriously propose anj^ 
thing. 


Kustace. No» Father. 


Mr. Jackson {meditatively), I might perhaps I 
find you a place in the office. 

Henry {firmly). No, father, I object to that. I 
object to the office being made a dumping 
ground for incompetents. 

Mrs. Jackson. Henry ! Your own brother! 

Henry. My dear, why not face the truth ? You 
know what Eustace is. We got him into 
Jenkins’ Office. He made nothing of it. 
Then he was in the Gloucester and Wiltshire 
Bank. No use there. He tried farming. 
Same result. Then he was given a thousand 
pounds to settle in Australia. Here is back 
again without a sixpence. 

Mrs. Jackson. He has been very unlucky. 


Henry {angrily). What has luck got to do with 
it V Eustace does not work. That’s the 
matter with him. 




Mrs. Jackson. Still, il he had another chance. 
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Henry. My dear Motlier, you always believe 
people ought to have another chance. 
Eustace has had dozens of chances. He 
has made a mess of every one of them. 

Mr. Jackson {after a pause). Well, Eustace 
what do you think. 

Eustace [airily). I ? Qh, I agree with Henry. 

Mr. Jackson. \oii what ? 

Eustace. Lagree with Henry. He’s diagnosed 
the case with great accuracy. 

Mr. Jackson {angrily). Now look here, Eustace, 

I’ve had enough of this. You seem to ima- 

guie that because you have been ill, nothing 
IS to be expected of 3/ou. You’re to loll about 
lu a hammock, taking not the smallest inter¬ 
est in any plans. Henry says the reason 
you’ve always been a failure is that you 
on t work, and you say you agree with him. 
ery well, what I have to tell 3^011 is I’m not 
going to have you loafing away your time 
ere. I msist on your getting something to 
o at once and doing it. If ypu don’t— 

Ba* 

iiies {announcmg). Sir John and Lady 
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Faringford, Miss Fariugford. 

(The family rises to receive the guests) 

Eustace {aside to Henry). Poor Old Governer ! 
Stemiried in full tide. 

Mrs. Jackson. Dear Lady Faringford. How 
nice of yon to come ! Stella, my dear. 

Ladv Faringford {to Violet). As Sir John was 
due at your father’s committee at four, Stella 
and I thought we should drive him down, 

Mrs. Jackson. You’ll .stay and have some tea. 

Lady Faringford. Thank you. Tea would be 
very pleasant. 

Stella (shaking hands with Henry). How do you 
do ? And how is the invalid ? Dr. Glaisher 

says it is a wonderful recovery. 

Henry. I suppose he does. 

Sir John. Hadn’t we better be going in, Jackson? 
I shouldn’t be able stay very long. 

Mr. Jackson (looks at xcatch) We’d better wait 

or two for Di. Glaisher. 



^ir John. Ling's advertised to speak at Ma3^tree. 
He is such a good speaker, they say. 

Eustace. My father is a good speaker too when 
he is roused. Vou should have heard him ten 
minutes ago. 

Sir John. What was he speaking on ? 

Eustace {airily]. The unemployed. (Mr.Jackson 

scowls) 

Bains {announcing*). Dr. Glaisher. 

Mr.Jackson. Ah, here 3^011 are, doctor. I’m afraid 
we ought to go in. Come, Sir John. Are 3^011 
read3’, doctor ? Come, Henry. 

Exeunt Henry, Mr. Jack.soii, Sir John and 
Doctor) 

(Eustace listens to Violet and Stella) 

Lad3^ Faringford {at the table with Mrs. Jackson) 

I do hope 3^our husband will be elected, 
Mrs. Jackson. Mr. Ling has the most dread¬ 
ful opinions about land— and, indeed, about 
ever3^ thing else I’m told. But that is of less 
importance. 


Mrs. Jacksoii. Indeerl ? 


Lacl}^ Faringford. Oh, yes. Only a year ago 
at a meeting of the Parish Council, he made 
as peech attacking Sir John quite violently 
abo\it one of the cottages. It was let to 
3^onng Barrett, quite a respectable, hard¬ 
working man — who afterwards died of 
pneumonia. Mr. Ling declared the cottage 
was damp and not fit for anyone to live. 
So ridiculous of him ! As if all cottages 
were not damp. The absurd part of it was 
that afterwards when Mrs. Barrett was left 
a widow, and Sir John gav^e her notice be¬ 
cause she couldn’t pa}' her rent, and he 
wanted to convert the cottage into pigsties, 
Mr. Ling was equally indignant, and seemed 
to think vve ought to find Mrs. Barrett an¬ 
other house 1 I don’t think he can be quite 
right in his head. 

(Baines and Footman bring iea) 

Violet (rising). Shall I make the tea, Mother ? 

Mrs. Jackson. If )'ou please, dear. 

■ 

(Kustace stands by Stella) 


Eustace. What do you think about damp cot¬ 
tage, Miss Fariiigford ? Do you tliiiik they 
oiight to be left standing in order that the 
labourer mav have nowhere to live at all. 


(V^iolet helps Lad\' Fariiigford to ten) 

Stella isits). I don't know. I think it’s dread¬ 
ful there should be damp cottages anywhere. 

Eustace. That would never do. There must 
be good cottages and bad cottages in order 
that the strong ina}^ get the good and the 
weak the bad. 

Stella. You mean in order that the strong may 
have the bad cottages and the weak the good. 
They need them more. 

Eustace. That M^ould be quite nnscientific. No, 
the strong must have the good cottages in 
order that they may grow stronger, and the 
weak must have the bad cottages in order 
that they mav die off. Survival of the fittest, 
you know. 


Stella. How horrible ! 

Eustace. Yes, but how necessary ! 

* ^ 
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{After tea Lady Faringford and Stella rise) 
Lady Faringford. Stella. 

Stella. Yes, Mamnia. 

Lady Faringford. Say good-bye to Mrs. Jacksoiu 
my dear. We really must be going. 

{Rising) 

Mrs. Jackson {risittf^ also). Shall I let Sir John 
know you are ready* 

Lad}^ Faringford. Pra\^ don't trouble. We can 
pick him up as we go through the house. 
Good-b3^e Mrs. Jackson. (To Bustace, ahak- 
ing hands) Good-bye. When do 3"ou go 
back to Australia ? Quite soon, I hope. 
Come, Stella. 

Stella. Good-b3'e. Mr Jackson. 

{Exeunt Lady Faringford and Stella escorted 
by Violet) 

Bustace. Clevei* woman that. 

Mrs. Jackson, Is she, dear ? Fni glad you like 
her. Your father has the highest opinion 
of her. 

{Enter Mr. Jackson and Henry.) 


I 



Mrs. Jackson. Did you have a successful 
meeting ? 

Mn Jackson. Oh, yes. 

Jackson {to Henry). Wdiat a pity Sir John 
had to go ! 

{by his father). It didn’t matter. We’d 
prett}’ nearl}^ got through our business- 

V 

Mr, Jackson {handing a document to Henryb 
Yon 11 better look through this. It’s about 
Wenhams’ mill. The sale is next week. 

Henry (nods). \ ery well. 

Mr. Jackson. Now Eustace, I want to have a 
have a serious talk with 3^011. 

Eustace, Couldn’t you put it off tomorrow ? 

I m hardly well enough to talk twice in a 
day. 

Mr. Jackson. Nonsense, sir. You’re perfectly 
well. Glaisher says there’s no longer the 
slightest cause for anxiety. I am not going 
to have you idling your time here. The ques¬ 
tion is, what are we to do ? 
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Ivustace. Just so, Father. 

Mr. Jackson. I mean, what are you to do ? 
{Pause^ no remark from Eustace) Lady 
Faringford said as she went away 3^011 ought 
to go back to Australia. 

Mrs. Jackson. Eustace was just saying how 
clever Lady Faringford was when 3^011 came 
out. 

Mr. Jackson. Fm glad to hear it. Well, what 
do 3’ou think ? 

Eustace. About Australia ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Eustace. I don’t think anything about it. 

Mr. Jackson. Would you like to go out there 
again ? 

Eustace. No, I shouldn’t. I’ve been there. It 
was an utter failure. 

Mr. Jackson. You were a failure, 3^011 mean. 

Eustace. As you please. 

Henry [looking «/>). Other people do well in 
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Australia. 

Eustace. Other people do well in England. 

Mr, Jackson {peevishly). What do you mean ? 

Eustace. Simply that the kind of cpialities 
which make for success in one country 
make for success in another. It’s just as 
easy to fail in Sydney as in London. I’ve 
done it and I know. 

Mr. Jackson {Openimr a letter and glancing at 
it) Well ! 


{Strikes table with fist) 

"^dolet. What is it, father ? 

Mr. Jackson. What is the meaning of this, I 
wonder ! Barton must be out of his senses. 

Violet. Barton ! 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, Barton, the tailor. Why 
does he send me in a bill like this ? Twenty- 
five pounds—one lounge suit, one dress suit, 
one flannel suit, another lounge suit, one 
frock coat, one pair of trousers, 

Eustace. The3^’re mine, Father. 
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Mr. Jackson. What, sir ! 

ICustace. Some clothes I ordered. The bill 
must be sent in to somebod}'. I told him to 
send the bill to yon. 

Mr. Jackson. And why not to yon, pray ? 

Eustace. What could be the good of that, 
Father ? I have nothing to pay it with. 

klr. Jackson. Then you shonldn t have ordered 
the things. 

Eustace. Fnt I must wear some thing. 

Mr. Jackson. But what has beocme of all the 
clothes yon had ? 

■ 

Ivustace (shrugs). They are in Loudon and in 
rags. 

Mr. Jackson. Now look here, Eustace. Fin not 
going to have a son of mine running up bills 

here. 

Eustace. All right, Father. I’m quite willing to 
pay for the things—if 3'OU give me the 

money. 

Mr. Jackson. 1 shall not give you the money; 
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sir. If you want money 3'ou must earn it. 

Eustace. That doesn’t take us very far, 

Mr. Jackson. You will disgrace me. I insist on 
your paying Barton and giving me 3'our word 

of honour, never to get an3^thiug on credit 
here again. 

i 

(Thrusts bill into Eustace’s hand) 

Eustace. I’ve 110 objection. I’d just as soon 
pay ready money as 3^011 would. Oiil3^ I 
haven’t got it. Give me twent3^ pounds—no, 
twenty-five pounds eleven—and I’ll pay to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr. Jackson. I decline to give you the money. 
This is intolerable. I disown you, sir. 

Violet. Path er ! 

Mr. Jackson, Be silent, Violet. {To Eustace) 
I’ll have nothing more to do with you. I’ll 
pay this debt to Barton. Leave my house 
at once. 

Eustace {rising very calm). Very well, father. 

I’ll go if you wish it. {Movement for Mr. 

Jackson), But I warn 3''ou if I do go it will be to 
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the nearest workhouse ! 

Mr. Jackson (fuming\ That’s your affair. 

{Turns away) 

Eustace. It rather knocks your election proS' 
pects on the head, I fancy. 

Mr. Jackson {swinging round). Rh ? What ? 

Eustace. You don’t seriously suppose if I do 
this you'll be.returned for Parlianent ? If 
you do you don’t know the British electorate. 
This is going to be a scandal worth five- 
hundred votes to the other side. And the 
last man’s majority was only fifty. Oh, no, 
my dear father, if it comes o\it that the son 
of the rich Conservative candidate is in the 
local workhouse, good-b3^e to your chances in 
this constituency. 

Henry. You Avould’nt dare ! 


Eustace. Dare ? Nonsense. What have I to 
lose ? 


Henry, But this is infamous. It’s blackmail. 


V 


Eustace. 


Call it what 3^011 like. It’s what I 


propose to do if 3’ou force me to it. 


^ iolet. Eustace ! You couldn’t be so wicked! 


Eustace. My dear Vi, have I any choice ? Here 


uni I absolutel3^ penniless. Tlie Governor 
flies into a rag'e because I ordered some 
clothes from his tailor and turns me into the 
street. What am I to do ? I’ve no profes¬ 
sion, no business I can turn 1113^ hand to. 
There’s nothing left but to beg. If I beg in 
the streets the police will take me up. 
Iherefore I must beg from my relations. If 
the3^ refuse me I must go to the parish. 


Henry. Father, this is monstrous. If he wants 

to prevent 3'Our election, let liim, I advi.se 
to refuse 

Eustace. All right. But it knocks 3^0111' pros¬ 
pects on the head too, 1113^ dear Henry, social 
udvancement and love’s young dream, you 
know. Miss Faringford won’t many 3'ou if 
this happens. Her mother won’t let her. 
Any h ow, if 3^011 leave me to eat skill3^ in 
Chedleigh workhouse, Stella won’t accept 
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yoii. I Uiy ' ‘>'1 

Gonfr rings.) What do you say? (Long 
silence, Mr. Jackson obviously not knowing 
what to do. Henry equally uncomfortable) 
Nothing ? (Still silence). You Henry, you’re 
full of resource. What do you think ? (Still 
silence. With a shrug.) Well, first gong s 
gone. I shall go and dress for dinner. 

(Strolls off right) 
("Heiiry snorts J 


ACT FOUR 


Scene. The drawing room m Chedleigh as 
tn Act T ^rs,]diQ]?LSon sitting by fireplace^ Violet 
playing at piano. Knter Eustace. 

Mrs. Jackson, Is that 3^011, Eustace ? Where’s 
your father ? 

Eustace. Ill the librar}^ witli Henr3% 

Mrs. Jackson. Discussing soniething important? 
Eustace, They are. 

Mrs. Jackson. About business ? I’m so glad. 

{after a pause) Weill don’t think I’ll stay 
up longer. 

{Exit Airs, Jackson) 

Eustace. Dear old Alother, She’s not clever, 

but for real goodness of heart I don’t know 
her equal. 

Violet {impatiently). Clever ! I am sick of 

cleverness. You’re clever. What has it done 
for you ? 

Eustace. Kept me out of prison. O yes, it has. 
There have been times when I was so hard 
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up I felt would do anything. If I had robbed 
a till or forged a cheque, that would ha\e 
been the end of me. But I’d brains enough 
to realise that that kind of thing always 
gets found out. 

Violet. But think what you have made of your 
life! You had good abilities. You might 
have been a successful, honourable man, 
with an assured position and a record you 
could be proud of. 

Eustace. Stop Vi, what is past is past. Do you 

suppose it would be good for me to grizzle 

over wasted opportunities ? No ! As each 
year passes, I turn over the page and forget 

it. It’s all very well for 3^011 to preach, living 

comfortably here at home. Your life slips 

away in a quiet round of small duties. You 

have no anxieties, no temptations. The lines 

have fallen to you in pleasant places. And 

you think you can sit in judgment on me. 

Violet {quietly). You think 1113^ life happier than 
yours, then ? 


Eustace. Isn’t it ? 

Violet, No. Your life is your own. You can 
do as you please. Would you be happ}^ do 



you suppose, if you were in 1113^ case ? I live 
here down in Chedleigh from 3^ear’s end to 
year’s end. Mother never leaves home. She 
seldom cares to pay visits. So I cannot 
either. I ma3^ sometimes get away for a few 
days, but very seldom. And as mother 
grows older I shall go less. Soon people 
will give up asking me when they find I 
alwa3^s refuse. And so I shall be left here 
alone with no friends, nierel3?' one of the 
family, not a grown woman with interests of 
her own and a life to order as she pleases. 

Eustace. But you’ll marr3^ 

m 

Violet. Marry ! What chance have I of marry¬ 
ing now ? When we hadn’t so much mone3% 
and Henr3" and father weren’t so set on tak¬ 
ing a position in the ’County, there was some 
chance for me. Now there is none. It’s all 
well for Henry. He will be a rich man. He 
can marry Stella Faringford. Oh, we are to 
be great people ! But you don’t find Sir 
John’s son proposing to me ! No ! He wants 

ft 

a girl of his own class or an heiress, not a 
manufacturer’s daughter wdth a few thousand 
pounds. So the great people won’t marry 
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me and I mustn’t marry the little people. 
Father wouldn’t like it. 

Fustace, Poor old Vi 1 pause) Do know 
you make me feel rather mean. Henry and 
the Governor I can stand up to. The3^’re 
very much like me. W e belong to the pre¬ 
datory type. Only they are more successful 
than I am. They live on their workpeople. 

I propose to live on them. We’re birds of a 
feather. But you’re different. I suppose 
you get it from the Mater. 

Violet. Why are 3^011 so bitter against 3’our 
father ? 

Bust ace. Well, the fact is that I w’anted to bring 
things to a head. I feel I can’t sta3'^ here. 
I must get awa\\ 

Violet. Why ? 

i 

Eustace. I can’t stand this place. I have out¬ 
grown it. 

Violet. Poor Eustace ! 

Eustace. Oh, you needn’t pity me. I shall get 
along somehow. My life hasn’t been sue- 

1' ^ ^ 
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cessful, or honourable, but it’s been ^very 
interesting. 

{Exit Violet, enter Henry and Mr. Jackson) 

Eustace. Well ? 

Mr. Jackson. Ahem ! we have been in consult¬ 
ation, your brother and I, as to the right 

ik 

coiirse to adopt with regard to you. 

Eustace {nods). So I supposed {Henry sits tn 
chair at top table) 

Mr. Jackson, After the extraordinar}^ and un- 
dutiful attitude you took up this afternoon, I 
might natural^ have declined all further 
relations with ^ou. But. 

Eustace {matter-of-fact). But as that course 
might prove almpst as disagreeable for your¬ 
self as it would for me, 3^011 naturally thought 
better of it, Eet’s get on. 

^Ir. Jackson, {rearing under this touch of the 
spur.^ but mastering himself). I might point 
out to you that we, your mother and I, have 
. never failed in our duty by you. We have 
been indulgent parents. You were sent to 
a first-rate school. Nothing was spared that 
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could make you a prosperous and successful 
man. But I won’t speak of that. 


Eustace [drily). Thanks, Father 


Mr. Jackson [runniiiy^ on). I nii^ht point out 
that we have ^iven you a score of good chan¬ 
ces for establishing: yourself in a satistactory 
position and you have failed to jjrofit by 
them. I might remind you that since you 
returned to this roof. 


Eustace [Inifyaticntly). My dear father, I 
thought 3'ou were going to leave that part 
out ? And I do wish you wouldn’t begin 
talking about 3^our roof. When people refer 
to this roof I alwaws know they’re going to 

something cpiite impracticable. In 
ordinary times they don’t soar above the 
ceiling. But in inouieuts of fervour off goes 
the roof ! Let’s come to the point. 

ih 

Mr. Jackson [coUcctiny^ liiviself agaifi), I will 
do so at once. Your brother and I feel that 
little as 3’ou have deserved this consideration 
at 1113^ hands, and whollv as you have forfeited 
all claim to further assistance both by 3’our 
past failutes and b3' 3'our conduct this after- 
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noon, yon should yet be given one more 
chance. 

Eustace. Come, thaCs satisfactor}^ 

Jvir. Jackson. Five years ago when, after re¬ 
peated failures, on your part, I sent you to 
Australia, I gave you a thousand pounds to 
make a career for 3^ourself on the express 
stipulation that if 3^ou lost or squandered it 
you were not to write for more. 

Eustace. I kept that stipulation. 

Mr. Jackson. That is so. I now propose to do 
again what I did five years ago. I propose 
to send you back to Australia with a thousand 
pounds, 

Henr3^ {looking tip from book^ which he has been 
appearing to read). To be paid to 3^^011 after 
your arrival there. 

Mr. Jackson. Quite so. I will send the thousand 
pounds, less the cost of your passage, to an 
agent to be paid to you on your landing. In 
return you are to promise not to come back 
to this country without my express 

permission. 
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Eustace {nodding). Quite so. And what do 
3^011 propose that I should do with a thousand 
pounds. X 

Mr. Jackson. That is for 3'ou to decide. You 
iniglit start in business. 

Eustace. I’ve tried that. 

Mr. Jackson. Sheep-fanning. 

Eustace. I’ve tried that. 

Mr. Jackson. Gold-iniuiiig. 

Eustace. I’ve tried that. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, well, au\* line which \'ou 
think offers 3^011 favourable opening. 

Eustace And which line is that? 

^ ' w 

Mr. Jackson {irniablx). I don’t know. 

m 

Eustace. No more do 1. [Pause) No, Father, it 
would be absurd for me to accept 3’our offer, 
because it isn’t practical. 

Mr. Jackson. Nonsense. Other 3^ouiig fellows 
go out to Australia with less than a thousand 
pounds and make fortunes. 

Eustace. The3^ make fortunes, 1 don’t. 



Mr, Jackson {exasperated). In fact, they’re 
active and energetic. You’re useless and 
worthless. Whereas other people make mone}^, 
j'ou only lose it. 

Eustace. Exactly. I lose it. And doubtless 
for lack of the qualities \^ou mention. What 
then ? Here I am, alive, and requiring food 
at the customary intervals. Who is going 
to give it me ? (Henr}^ snorts) Really, 
Henry ! 

Mr. Jackson (hotly). That is to say yon want 
to go through life sponging on your famil}^ 
instead of working for your living like an 
honest man. 

Eustace (getting annoyed.^ rises^ and goes 
across to his father). Look here, Father, 
nobody wants to sponge on other people. 
The idea’s pteposterous* We all want to be 
prosperous and highly respected members of 
society like you and Henry. That’s 
what we want ! And if we haven’t the luck 
or the brains or the energy to get it, you 
needn’t call us names. You don’t suppose I 
Prefer losing money to making it, do you ? 

I am good for nothing, as you say. I’ve no 
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push, no initiative, no staying power. I shall 

never be anything but a failure. But don’t 
imagine I like it ! You seem to think you ve 
a terrible grievance because I’m a ne’er-do- 
well and come to you for money, but the 
real grievance is mine. 

Henry (tartly). If you don’t like coming on 
your family for money, you needn’t do it. 

Eustace (impatiently), \X.'s woi I do, but 

what I am that is the difficulty. What does 
it matter what one does ? It’s done, and 
then it’s over and one can forget it. The 
real tragedy is what one is. Because one 
can’t escape from that. It’s always there, 
the bundle of passions, weaknesses, stupidi¬ 
ties, that one calls character waiting to trip 
one up. Look at the Governor, that pillar 
of rectitude and business abilitv ! Do you 
suppose he could be like me if he tried ? 

Mr. Jackson. Have you no will ? 

Eustace. No, Have you ? Have we any of us ? 

-to 

Aren’t we just the creatures of upbringing, 
of circumstances, of our physical constitittion? 
\\ e * are launched on the stream at our 
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birth. Some of us can swim against the 
current. Those who cannot it washes away. 
iThere is a pause, Henry looks sullen^ 
Mr. Jackson puzzled, Eustace, who has 
grown rather heated^ regains hts composure.) 

Mr. Jackson. Well, what’s to be done with yoii? 

Eustace. I’m afraid you will have to keep 
me. You’re my father, 3^011 know. \ou 
have broil2fht into the world a worthless and 

o 

useless human being, I think those were 
your adjectives. You’re responsible. 

i 

Mr. Jackson. Is that an}" reason wh}^ I should 
support 3"ou ? 

Eustace. No, father. Frankl}^ I don’t think it 
is. I think 3"our sensible course would be to 
put me out of this wicked world or hire some 
one else to do so. I’m a bad egg. I shall 
never hatch into aii}^ thing that will do the 
smallest credit. Your sensible course is to 
destro}^ me. But 3’'ou daren’t do that. Social 
convention won’t allow you ; the law will 
make a fuss. Indeed, the law won t even 
allow me to put an end to myself and save 3'^ou 
the trouble. 
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Mr. Jackson. You’ve no right to suggest that 
I wish yon were dead. 

Rnstace {genially). Of course j^on do. You 
want me to go to Australia, where you’ll 
never hear of me again, where in fact I shall 

be dead to 3'on. Wliat’s the difference ? 

[Pause) 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I won’t argue with yoxi. 
Tile question is, what do 3'on propose? 

Eustace (after a moment's thoughts In the 
circumstances, I think 3"our wisest course 
will be to make me an allowonce, say three 
hundred a 3'ear, paid quarterl3^ Then I’ll 
go away and live quieth’^ in London and 
you’ll be rid of me. 

!Mr, Jackson [auffry a^ain). I refuse, sir, I 
refuse absoluteh'. The suggestion is utterly 
shameless. 


Eustace. I 
sensible. 


dare say. Rut it’s 
I appeal to Henry. 


perfectl}^ 


Henr3\ Father, I think you’d better do as he says. 
If you gave him a thousand pounds as we 
intended, he d 01113^ lose it. Better make him 


an allowance. 



3'ou can alwa3'S 


stop it 


J J 

if he doesn’t behave himself. It’s a shameless 
proposal, as 3^ou sa^^ but it’s practical. 

Eustace. Bravo, Henry, I alwaj^s said you had 
brains. .That’s exactly it. Shameless but 
eniinentl}^ practical. 

Mr. Jackson {grtcmbling), What I can’t see 
is why I should allow you this mone3^ (Henryk 
turns away annoyed and sits) Here’s Henry, 
who’s perfectly satisfactor3\ I don’t give 
him moue5^ 

Eustace. It is unreasonable, isn’t it ? But 

we live in a humanitarian age. We coddle 

the sick and we keep alive .the imbecile. 

We shall soon come to pensioning the idle 

and the dissolute. You’re onty a little in 

advance of the times. England is covered 
with hospitals for the incurably mad. If a 

tenth of the money were spent on putting 

people out of the world and the rest were 

used in preventing the healthy people from 

falling sick, we should be a wholesomer 

nation. 

Mr. Jackson (after a pause.) Well, if Henry 
thinks so I suppose I must give you an allow¬ 
ance. But I don’t go beyond two hundred. 
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Eustace. I can’t keep out of debt on two 
hundred. 

Mr. Jackson. Two hundred and fifty then. 

Eustace (pcrsuafiively). Three hundred. 

Mr. Jackson, Two hundred and fift}^ and not a 
penny more. 

Eustace. If you write a cheque, for my first 
quarter now I can catch the eleven-fifteen up. 

Mr. Jackson. You can’t go to-night. You’re 
not packed. And you’ll want to sav good¬ 
bye to your mother. 

Eustace. I think not. As I’m to go, it had better 
be as suddenl}^ as I came. It saves such a 
lot of explanations. You ban send 1113'^ things 
after me to London. 

Mr. Jackson. Very well, I will go and write 3^011 
a cheque. 

(Exit) 

Henry (bitterly). Well, you have got what you 
wanted. 

« 

Eustace {ytirily). Thanks to you, my dear 
fellow. 


Henry. What a sordid plot it has been ! To 
make 3^our way into this house by a trick 
with the deliberate intention of blackmailing 
3"our own father. 

Eustace. You’re wrong. The blackmail, as you 
call it, was an .after-thought. When I made 
my way into this house in the way you des¬ 
cribe, my designs went no further than get¬ 
ting some decent food and a house ov^er my 
head for a few da3^s. But when I got here 
and found you all so prosperous, the Governor 
flinging money about over getting into Par¬ 
liament, 3^011 intending to marry Faringford’s 
daughter, I thought I’d put in for a share of 
the plunder. 

Henr3'' {disgusted). Well, you’ve succeeded, 
succeeded because you’ve neither honour nor 
conscience about you. 

Eustace. No. I’ve succeeded because you’re a 
snob, and the Governor’s a snob, and that 
put you both in my power. I might have 
been as poor and as unscrupulous as you 
please without getting a half-penny out of 
either of you. Luckily the Governor’s poli¬ 
tical ambitions and 3^our social ambitions 
gave me the pull over 3’'ou, and I used it. 
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Henry {breaking out). And the best of it is, if 
this story ever gets about you ll get all the 
sympathy ! Ne’er-do-wells always do. The 
Governor and I would be despised as a couple 
of Stoll} -hearted wretches with no bowels of 
compassion, who grudged money to a neces¬ 
sitous brother, while you would be called a 
light-hearted, devil-may-care chap who is 
nobody’s enemy but his own ! 

Eustace. Well, I think I’d change places with you. 
After all you are pretty comfortable here. 

(Henry is silent. Pause. Enter Mr. Jackson 

until a cheque in his hand\ 

Mr. Jackson. Here’s your cheque. 

Eustace (looking at it). Fours into two hundred 
and 6 fty. Sixty-two pounds ten. Thanks, 
Father. {Holds out hand) Good-bye. 

Mr. Jackson {takes his hand). Good-bye. 
{Hesitates. Eustace turns to go) You may 
write occasionally, just to let ns know how 
you are. 

Eustace {smiles grimly. Then hands back chequ^* 
Make it three hundred, Father—and I woii\ 
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write. (Mr. Jackson is about to protest 
angrily^ then recognising the uselessness of 
that proceedings says nothings hut waves 
cheque tontemptuously away, Eustace, still 
smilings pockets it,) No ? Well, have it your 
own way. Good-bye. Good-bye, Henry^ 
{Nods to him. Exit, Mr. Jackson turns to¬ 
wards fire-place and leans head on mantel¬ 
piece with a sigh,) 
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NOTES 


The Author 

St John Hankin’s name is famous among modern 
British dramatists. Besides * The Return of the Piodigal, 
rightly regarded as the best among his plays, some 
of his well-known works are **The Charity that Began 
at Home,’* and The Constant Lover.” These plays are 
characterised by neat plots, life-like characters, and witty 
dialogue. He depicts the comedy of life, exposing with 
the skill of a gifted satirist the abuses prevalent m 
society. 

Act I 


In Act I we are introduced to two families the Jacksons 
and the Faringfords. The Jacksons‘are prosperous trades¬ 
men who have become newly rich. Their family consists 
of five TnemberS””Mr. and TVlrs. Jackson; Henry the elder 
son (who is a partner in his father’s business); Eustace, 
the younger son (who has been sent away with a thousand 
pounds to try his luck in Australia); and Violet, the 
! daughter. Sir John and Lady Faringford and their daugh¬ 
ter, Stella, constitute the second family. The Faringfords, 
though not rich, are yet very respectable. Henry proposes 
to marry Stella, who jherself is none too keen on it, but the 
parents on both sides, in their own interest, wish the wedding 
to take place. IVIr. Jackson is seeking election to the Bari 
Daent and thinks that this matrimonial alliance with ^ 
Faringford family will help!'him to achieve his aim. 
Tile Faringfords, on their part, consider the pi P 
ous Henry quite an eligible match for theii daUo 
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Such is the state of iitTairs when, towards the conclusion 

of the Act, Eustace, the prodigal, suddenly turns up in a 
disgraceful pligiit. 


Dissentei . One who does not agree with the conven¬ 
tions of tlie Established Churcli, 

b B 

Conservatives : As opposed to Liberals. 

Conservatives are those who wish to pre¬ 
serve established institutions. The Con- 

* 

servatives form a political party in the 

British Parliament. Its present leader 

■ 

is Mr. Churchill, 

Non-conformists : Those^ wlio do not conform to the 

rules of the Established Church, 


Vi : Short for Violet. 


Sonata : A musical composition. 

Beethoven : A famous German musical composer. 

(1770-1827). 

Independent Order of Good Templars : A society whose 

aim is to prevent the drink evil. 


Licensed Victuallers Association : An association of 

1 1 ado s \\h(^ deal in wine and provisions. 

Salts ,* Smelling salts. 


Tck ; An oxclamation. 
Governor : Father, i.e. Mr. 


•Tack son. 
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Act II 

'The unexpected return of Eustace, who had had a very 
hard time ,in Australia, does not exactly suit the plans 
of Mr. Jackson and Henry. Eustace discovers the social 
ambitions of his father and his elder brother, and this 

V 

knowledge, he exploits to his own advantage. 

% 

Wenhains : A firm running a mill. 

Job :’The hero of the Book of Job, in Old Testament. 

Here a rich man overtaken hy misfortune and 

reduced to poverty 

# 

Found myself at the end of the tether : I had spent 

up the whole amount of money. 

Noblesse Oblige : Bank imposes obligation. 

Act III 

In this Act, Mr. Jackson, much disgusted with Eus¬ 
tace on account of the mess he has made of his life, 
proposes to place him in his office as assistant, to which, 
however, Henry takes strong objection. Eustace wants 
money, which both Mr. Jackson and Henry are not whiling 
to give, because they think it will be w^asted. Eustace 
threatens to leave for the nearest workhouse which, he 
points out, would destroy the election chances of his father, 
and the marriage prospects of his elder l^rother. 
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Act IV 

In the concluding Act, Mr. Jackson and Henry, fright¬ 
ened by Eustace s blackmailing threats, view their position 
afresh. To remove from the scene Eustace, whom they 
consider to be an obstacle in their way, they ultimately 
agree to grant the Prodigal son an annuity, sufficient for 

him to eke out a living for himself, and this is exactly 
what Eustace aims at. 

Skilly : the poor food served to tlie inmates of a poor 

house. 

Sponging on : living on others, without earning any¬ 
thing hy one’s own otTorts. 



* 


.Money box 
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Questions and Exercises 

1. Head the parable of the Prodigal Son from the 
Bible (Luke, chapter XIV, 11-32) 

Reproduce it in your own words.' 

2. Write briefly the story of this play; 

3. Describe briefly the most striking scene of this 
drama. 

4. Do you think that the character of Eustace is the 

t ' 

same as, or different from, that of the Prodigal Son¬ 
in the Bible ? 

5. Contrast Henry with Eustace. 

6; Show how the di’amatist makes Eustace out to be 
a ne’er-do-well. ” 

7. Says Eustace to Henry ; 

I have succeeded because you are a snob, and the 

Governor’s a snob, and that put you both in my 
power.” 

What does Eustace mean and how far is this true? 
8* What kind of woman is Lady Paringford ? 
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